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III.— CHRONOLOGY OF THE nENTHKONTAETIA.' 

Thucydides, in cc. 98-117 of the First Book, gives an account of 
the chief events which took place in Greek history during the 
irevTriKovraeria, or about 50 years' time between the assumption of the 
ffytfiovla by the Athenians and the occurrences connected with Cor- 
cyra and Potidaea, which were the ostensible causes of the outbreak 
of the Peloponnesian war. He tells us he is led to make this digres- 
sion or iK^oKi) Tov \6yov because most writers who preceded him had 
omitted this period entirely, confining themselves to the Persian 
war, or the events antecedent to it ; while Hellanicus, who did touch 
upon it in his 'Kt61s or 'hmicr) ^vyypacpij, narrated the occurrences 
briefly and inaccurately in respect of dates, ^pax^m t« koI ToUxpnvois 
ovK uKpi^Sis. This rebuke may probably have been deserved ; though 
we are able to see, from the allusions Thucydides makes to 
Herodotus, that he was a very exacting critic of the performances 
of others. In regard to one of the points, indeed, of his indict- 
ment of Herodotus, Cobet goes so far as to assert that Thucydides 
did not understand what Herodotus really meant to say. However 
this may be, it must be confessed that Thucydides himself has not 
succeeded in narrating the events he records with so much clear- 
ness as to preclude grave differences of opinion on the part of his 
modern interpreters in regard to some particulars. He employs 
such phrases as ^era ravra, xp°''<? varfpou, etc., very seldom giving a 
precise interval ; and accordingly, though there is a substantial 
agreement between Clinton, Grote, Curtius, Peter, and Duncker, 
Kruger, who in his Historisch- Philologische Studien examined 

'Among the papers of the late Professor C. D. Morris was found the MS of 
his discussion of Krtlger's Chronology of the llevrtjiiovTaeTla. This paper was 
read before the Johns Hopkins Philological Association at their meeting Nov. 
6, 1885, and a summary of it was published in the Johns Hopkins University 
Circulars, No. 45. It was the intention of Professor Morris to print the paper 
in fall as a vindication of the chronology which he follows in his edition of 
the First Book of Thukydides, and although the essay cannot have the benefit 
of his revising hand, it has seemed, both to the senior editor of the series, 
Professor John Williams White, and to the editor of the Journal, that 
Professor Morris's views should be presented to the philological public, to 
whose judgment the thoughtful and careful scholar had made this appeal. — 
B. L. G. 
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that period with great minuteness, reached results very different 
from those which appear in what we may call the accepted chro- 
nology. Kriiger's system was examined and rejected by Arnold 
Schafer, in a book I have not seen ; and as Schafer's results do 
not in general differ in any conspicuous degree from those adopted 
by the historians, it might seem justifiable to neglect Kriiger's 
arguments as having failed to commend themselves to the most 
competent judges. But Classen tells us that, as an editor of 
Thucydides, he has found himself constrained to accept Kriiger's 
arrangement of the chronology of this period ; influenced by a 
reply made to Schafer by Krliger in his Kritische Analekten, the 
tone and temper, indeed, of which Classen can by no means 
approve, though he finds the answer sufficient Now, though I 
could not procure either Schafer's criticism or Kriiger's reply to 
it, it seemed necessary for me to examine the grounds on which 
Kriiger diverged so considerably from the arrangement adopted 
by others, since I was obliged either to accept or to repudiate the 
dates adopted by Classen. Those grounds are stated by Kruger 
with great fulness of detail in his Historisch-Philologische Studien ; 
and it is not likely that anything of great weight can have been 
added in his later book. It will not be possible in this paper to go 
over the whole ground ; but I think it can be shown within the 
limits of such a paper as this that Kriiger's reasons for abandoning 
the received dates are of no great cogency. I propose, therefore, 
to examine them in regard to one event, the determination of the 
date of which carries with it the settlement of several other points 
in the chronology. This event is the flight of Themistocles to 
Asia, and his reception by the Persian king. Thucydides, I 137, 
tells us that Themistocles, finding himself compelled to leave the 
court of Admetus, was conveyed by him to Pydna. There he took 
passage for Ionia in a merchant vessel, but was driven by a storm 
out of his course, so that he narrowly escaped falling into the hands 
of the Athenians who were engaged in the siege of Naxos. At 
last he reached Ephesus in safety, and thence wrote a letter to 
Artaxerxes, the son of Xerxes, who had recently ascended the 
throne, vtaari ^aai^fvovra. Now, we learn from Thuc. IV 50 that 
Artaxerxes died in the winter months of Ol. 88.4, i. e. B. C. 425-4. 
In this Thucydides coincides with Diod. XII 64, who mentions the 
death of Artaxerxes as occurring in the Archonship of Stratocles, 
and says that he had been on the throne for 40 years. This last 
statement Diod. makes also in XI 69, where he says that Xerxes 
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died after a reign of over 20 years, ?tij 7rX«'<o t5>v eixotrt, and that Arta- 
xerxes succeeded him and reigned 40 years. If these statements 
be accepted — and it is on them that the received chronology is 
based — Artaxerxes must have succeeded Xerxes in 465 or the 
beginning of 464 ; and the siege of Naxos and the flight of Themis- 
tocles must have been nearly coincident with this in time. I leave 
out of sight Clinton's calculation of the precise months. We 
reach the same result for the beginning of Artaxerxes' reign if we 
go in the opposite direction. The accession of Darius is well 
determined to have taken place in 521, and his reign to have lasted 
36 years. This will place his death in 485. If, then. Xerxes 
reigned for 20 years, he must have died in 465, as before said. 
Plutarch. Them. 27, says, indeed, that Themistocles, according to 
Thucydides and Charon of Lampsacus, had his interview with 
Artaxerxes, but that Ephorus, Dinon, Clitarchus, Heraclides, and 
several more, m 8' oXXot TrXeiover, maintain that he met Xerxes him- 
self Plutarch himself thinks that the account of Thucydides is to 
be preferred, though there is some uncertainty, toIs hi xp'»"^'">~^^ 

SoKct /naXXov o OovKvSiSi]s (TvfUJiepeiTSai, Kalirfp ouS' avTois arpefia irvvTfTay- 

fifvois. This slight variation in the accounts, which is paralleled 
by the statement in some of the authorities that Xerxes reigned 
21 years and not 20 only, is explained by Clinton, after Dodwell, 
by the assumption that the seven months during which Artabanus, 
the assassin of Xerxes, maintained himself were by some added 
to the last year of the reign of Xerxes, and by others included 
in the first year of the reign of Artaxerxes. Whether this be the 
true account of the matter or not, the discrepancy is slight and 
would introduce no disorder into the chronology of Thucydides, 
for the sake of which only it is here referred to. All the above 
dates are confirmed by the Eusebian canon. But Kruger places the 
siege of Naxos and the coincident flight of Themistocles eight years 
earlier, that is, in 473 ; and we have now to see what are the grounds 
which have induced him to vary so considerably from the chro- 
nology accepted, to all appearance unanimously by all other 
authorities, and based upon statements so direct and positive. It 
is not an easy matter to present his arguments in a lucid and con- 
secutive way. His reasoning is, as it seems to me, on several 
occasions of an eminently circular character ; and I fear I shall 
hardly succeed in placing it clearly before you. It must be 
admitted, I think, that what we may call the prima facie aspect 
of the time of these occurrences is unusually distinct ; and if it is 
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to be upset, it ought to be done by the help of statements equally 
precise and authoritative, and not by doubtful inferences from 
remarks of a vague and incidental character. 

Kriiger begins by admitting the probability that Thucydides 
was right in asserting that it was Artaxerxes and not Xerxes whom 
Themistocles found on the throne. But that Artaxerxes ascended 
the throne in 465, as Diodorus asserts, is, he says, an error of that 
very fallible writer. For we learn from Pausanias I 8, 2, koL 

KaXXiac, hs irpos ' Kpra^ep^rjv Tov Sf'p^v ToTs EXXi/o-t, ms Adrjvatwv 01 TToXXot 

\4yov(riv, ewpa^f, where he mentions a monument in honor of Callias, 
who negotiated the so-called Cimonian peace between the Greeks 
and Persia, that the peace was made with Artaxerxes ; and as this 
peace was, as we are compelled by the overwhelming preponder- 
ance of authority to assume, an immediate consequence of the 
battles of the Eurymedon, which Kr. dates in 469, it is clear that 
Artaxerxes must have ascended the throne before that time. 

Now, upon this it may be remarked, first, that Thucydides 
places the Eurymedon battle after the reduction of Naxos 

(iyivero Se pxra ravra koJ t) iw Eupu/utSovn iroTap.a -tTf^opuxla km vavyuxxla), 

and Kriiger in no case doubts the order of the events reported by 
Thucydides ; but he has not yet attempted to show that the Eury- 
medon affair took place in 469, and not, as all the other chronologers 
represent, at the end of 466 or beginning of 465 ; second, that 
Kriiger himself argues later, at great length, that the so-called 
Cimonian peace, or the peace of Kallias, had no existence at all 
except in the fervid and patriotic imaginations of the orators ; thirdly, 
that those who, like Grote and Curtius, believe in the existence of 
the treaty, agree in connecting it not with the battle of Eurymedon, 
but with the results of Cimon's victories at Cyprus in 449, as 
Diodorus represents it. I do not, of course, mean to imply that 
there are no difficulties connected with the treaty in question, the 
chief of them being the fact that Thucydides makes no mention 
of it. But plausible reasons for his silence about it are offered by 
the historians ; and if, as is generally assumed, in accordance with 
Diod. II 4, the negotiation of it was the business which took 
Callias and other Athenian ambassadors to Susa, as Herodotus 
reports (VII 151), it is much more hkely to have been connected 
with the successes near Cyprus in 449 than with the Eurymedon 
battle ; since Herod, says the event he speaks of took place (ttoX- 
Xo»o-t erecri v(rrepov) many years after the battle of Salamis, which 
accords much better with the later than with the earlier date. 
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Kruger next proceeds to confirm his previous argument by 
attempting to ascertain approximately the birth-year of Themisto- 
des. He accepts from Plutarch the statement that at his death he 
was 65 years old. But instead of agreeing with Plutarch in the 
same chapter that his death was directly connected with the suc- 
cesses of Cimon in 449, he passes at once to a story in Aelian, in 
his woiklXr) laropia, that Themistocles was returning from school one 
day, and, meeting Pisistratus, was directed by his n-aiSoywyor to 
make way for the despot to pass ; but he answered wam eXevdeplas, 
" Hasn't he got room enough ?" ' If we assume, says Kruger, that 
this took place in the last year of the tyrant, B. C. 529 (rather 527) 
and that Themistocles was then six years old, he must have been 
born in B. C. 535, and then his death would have occurred in 470 
(468). He then notices the opposing statement of Plutarch'' which 
I have just mentioned, and also that the same biographer asserts 
that at the battle of Marathon (490) Themistocles was young ; and 
also that Justin says that at that battle Themistoclis adulescentis 
gloria emicuit. He refers, however, to his essay on the life of 
Xenophon for the proof that an age of 45 years is in no way incon- 
sistent with the characterofwonjr, saying that we might be inclined 
to gather from these expressions that he was 25 or 26 years old at 
that battle, if there were not so many and so weighty reasons 
opposed to such a conclusion. The first of these that he mentions 
is that we are told that Themistocles and Aristides were brought 
up together by the same instructor ; but we learn from Plutarch 
that Aristides was one of the most influential generals at Marathon, 
and he could certainly not have held such a command at the age 
of 25 or 26 in the good old times, but must have been a man of 
mature years ; and so, accordingly, must Themistocles. 

We must, of course, admit this with regard to Aristides, who, 
moreover, is said by Plutarch' to have been a friend (eVrnpor) of Clis- 
thenes, the legislator of 510. But of what value is the story which 
connects Themistocles with him in this way ? It is mentioned, indeed, 
by Plutarch in his life of Aristides, but only as one of the explanations 
offered for the constant political rivalry between him and Themis- 
tocles ; some people say, he says, ewoi fUv (f>a<nv, that they were 
boys and brought up together, and from their infancy were always 
at variance with each other in all their words and actions, as well 
serious as playful. And then he goes on to say that another 
authority, whom he names Ariston of Ceos, says that the first 

' aiiT^ yip, ciirev, avT<^ ovx iKav^ 6S6c ; ^ Them. 3. ' Aristid. 3. 
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origin of their enmity was a love-affair. In his life of Themistocles 
he mentions the latter story on the authority of the same writer ; 
but he evidently lays more stress on fundamental differences in 
temperament between the two men as the ground of their political 
hostility. Aelian also, in one of the isolated anecdotes of his Varia 
Historia,' says that Aristides and Themistocles had the same 
guardians, and consequently were brought up by the same teacher ; 
and were, notwithstanding, in continual rivalry all their lives. 
Aelian's authority may probably be the same as the unnamed 
writer from whom Plutarch took his account ; but it is evident that 
he conceived the causal relation differently ; and what is said about 
the parentage of the two men renders it quite unlikely that they 
would have been controlled by the same guardians. 

Kriiger goes on to say that a few years later than the battle of 
Marathon we find Themistocles possessed of great popular influ- 
ence, and able to induce the people to spend on the construction 
of a fleet the proceeds of the minesat Laurium, instead of dividing 
the money among the citizens, as heretefore. This is true ; but at 
the time Kriiger himself assumes this . advice to have been given, 
Themistocles would have been thirty years old, on the basis of 
Plutarch's statement as to his age and the time of his death ; and 
there is no improbability that at that age a person of such force 
and talent as Themistocles is described as possessing would have 
already secured a preponderating influence. 

The only other argument adduced by Kriiger is that a certain 
lunkos, of whom nothing is known except that he wrote a book 
on old age, from which Stobaeus makes extracts, said that the 
Athenians chose Themistocles general in the Persian war when he 
was TrXija-t'oK ToO y^pms. This must go for what it is worth. Anybody 
who chooses may believe that, on this authority, Themistocles was 
verging on old age when he manifested the vigor and resource 
which won the battle of Salamis. 

Having thus proved that Themistocles must have been born as 
early as 535, and was consequently 55 at the battle of Salamis, 
Kriiger infers that Plutarch was in error in connecting his death, 
at 65 years old, with Cimon's operations off Cyprus in 449, and 
that his mistake was in all likelihood caused by his confusing these 
operations with the earlier land and sea victories at the mouth of 
the Eurymedon. Kriiger insists again that Thucydides' repre- 
sentation must be accepted which inakes the flight of Themis- 

' XIII 44. 
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tocles coincident with the siege of Naxos, and both anterior to the 
Eurymedon battles, as if there were any dispute as to the order of 
these events. He refers to the narrative in Diodorus' as confirming 
this order, but says that Diod. is in error in compressing all the 
last fortunes of Themistocles into a single year, B. C. 471. This 
is a misrepresentation of Diod. in more than one respect: (i) 
Diodorus mentions under this year the ostracism of Themistocles, 
which was followed by his residence at Argos, his flight to Corcyra 
and thence to Admetus, of the duration of which events no indi- 
cations are given ; (2) he makes no allusion at all to the siege of 
Naxos, the whole of this part of the story being summed up in 
the words KaT^yrr)(rei' els t^v 'Ao-mv; (3) he devotes six chapters to 
his whole account, and apologizes at the end for the digression, tl 
Koi ireirKeovaKa/ifv irapfK^dpTfs, on the score of the great fame Themis- 
tocles had deservedly acquired. I cannot see how any " unbe- 
fangene Leser" could peruse these chapters and conceive that 
Diodorus intended to represent anything as occurring in 471 except 
the ostracism of Themistocles. 

Another argument which Kriiger adduces in proof of his con- 
tention that Themistocles died in 471 is as follows : In De Am. 12 
Cicero says, Themistocles, cum propter invidiam in exilium 
missus esset, ingratae patriae iniuriam non tulit, quam ferre 
debuit ; fecit idem quod viginti annis ante apud nos fecerat Cori- 
olanus. Now, as Coriolanus was banished from Rome in 491, 
Themistocles must have been so in 471. This notice is probably 
trustworthy, since it is likely that Cicero was indebted for it to 
the Liber Annalis of Atticus, who, we know from Cicero" and 
Nepos, had taken great pains in reducing to chronological order 
the events of Roman history as well as notices imperiosorum 
populorum et regum illustrium. But, assuming its entire accuracy, 
it tells us nothing more than that Themistocles, when he was 
banished, followed the example of Coriolanus, twenty years earlier, 
in going to reside in a foreign city (Argos) which was, if not an 
active enemy of his own country, at least on good terms with the 
recently defeated Persians ; and so far, therefore, it agrees with 
Diodorus, who also places the banishment of Themistocles in 471. 
If we suppose Cicero to be referring to the time of his flight from 
Argos to Corcyra, when pursued by the emissaries of Athens and 
Sparta, there is no parallel between his case and that of Coriolanus ; 
nor can the parallel be found in their respective deaths ; for Corio- 

'XI 54-59- 'Orat. §120; Brut. §42. 
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lanus died, as Kr. says, in 488, and he endeavors to show that 
Themistocles died in 471 or shortly after. If, again, the parallel 
is to be found in the flight of Them, to Persia, then, as his banish- 
ment, even according to Kr., took place two or three years earlier, 
the case of Coriolanus remains quite dissimilar. 

There is yet another way in which Kruger seeks to show that 
Themistocles' flight must have taken place at about the time he 
has fixed for it. The order of the events as recorded by Thucyd- 
ides being taken as unquestionable, and this giving us (i) the 
capture of Eion, (2) the conquest of Scyros, (3) the reduction of 
Naxos, and (4) the battle of Eurymedon, if it can be shown that 
the battle of Eurymedon took place in 470 or 469, Themistocles' 
flight, being coincident with the siege of Naxos, must be put as 
early as 472 or 471. And we now get what is to fix the date of 
Eurymedon for us, though that date has been assumed as known 
and certain, to lend additional probability to the inferences touching 
Themistocles. We find in Plutarch, Thes. 36, that in the Archon- 
ship of Phaedon, B. C. 476, the Athenians were bidden by the 
Delphian oracle to bring to Attica the bones of Theseus, which 
were buried in some unknown spot in the island of Scyros, and 
that Cimon, after taking the island, discovered the sepulchre by 
the miraculous agency of an eagle and brought the bones to 
Athens. But in the Life of Cim. 8 we read that Cimon drove out 
the Dolopian inhabitants of Scyros on account of their piratical 
practices ; and that he made a search for the grave of Theseus, 
and at last discovered it. Then he transported the bones to 
Athens with much ceremony ; and on that occasion he and his 
fellow -generals, entering the theatre of Dionysus, were constrained 
by the Archon Apsephion (B. C. 469) to act as judges in the 
dramatic contest between Aeschylus and Sophocles, in which 
Sophocles was awarded the prize. Now, these two passages are 
in evident need of reconcilement. In the former passage we have 
the oracular order and apparently the fulfilment of it placed in 
476 ; in the latter we have no mention, indeed, of the oracle, but 
the recovery of the bones placed in 469. Bentley, Phal. p. 301, 
argues that in the former passage <i>ai&wv is a false reading for 
'A^tyjrtcDv. To which Kr. objects that this would place the taking 
of Scyros after the battle of Eurymedon, contrary to the order of 
Thucydides. This is true if Kr.'s date for the battle of Eurymedon 
is assumed, but this has not yet been independently established. 
Clinton thinks there is no need of any change, but that the accounts 
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may be harmonized by assuming that the island was reduced in 
476, though the oracle was not given till 469, when Kimon made 
a special expedition for the purpose of recovering the bones ; and 
that Plutarch by mistake has, in his life of Theseus, transferred 
what really took place in 469 to the year of the original conquest 
of the island. Grote, V 413, accepts the statements as we find 
them ; assuming that the oracle was given in 476, and that the 
Athenians attempted to fulfil it ; but the unsocial manners of the 
Dolopians prevented any effectual search till Cimon had taken the 
island in 469, when he found, or pretended to find, the body. This 
account appears to me the most probable. It so happens that 
Diodorus, in his account of these events, is in serious confusion, 
placing the siege of Eion and the subsequent capture of Scyros, 
as well as the battle of Eurymedon, in 470, under the Archon 
Demotion; while he makes the successor of Demotion to be 
Phaeon or Phaedon, instead of Apsephion. I do not find Kriiger's 
reconcilement of all these perplexities at all lucid ; but this seems 
to be the result : The conquest of Scyros and the removal of the 
bones of Theseus to Athens occurred under the Archon Phaedon 
in 476 ; and the victory, in consequence of which Cimon and his 
fellow-commanders received the singular honor of serving as 
judges in the tragic contest between Sophocles and Aeschylus, was 
not the successful recovery of Theseus' bones, but the victory of 
Eurymedon, which must, therefore, have taken place at least as 
early as the Archonship of Apsephion, Ol. 77.4 = B. C. 469-8, 
under which we know, from the SiSaaKoKlat, that this tragic contest 
took place. So here we have another proof that the siege of 
Naxos, preceding the battle of Eurymedon, must be placed some 
time before 470 or 471. Kriiger argues at a later page (52), on 
the basis of this consideration, that the Eurymedon battle must 
have taken place in the spring of Ol. 77.3 = say March, B. C 469, 
since, he says, in this way we get the return of the generals 
sufficiently near to the time at which Sophocles gained the prize 
to allow us to receive without question the statement that Apsephion 
prevailed upon the generals to act as judges in that contest. But 
Kriiger strangely does not seem to have noticed that since 
Apsephion was Archon in Ol. 77.4 1=469-8, though he would 
have entered on his office in July, 469, the Dionysiac festival, over 
which he presided, must have taken place in Elaphebolion:= March, 
468; and thus the victory would have occurred nearly or quite 
a year before the time at which this distinguished honor was, 
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according to him, paid to Cimon and his companions. Whether 
this interval is not so great as to discredit Kriiger's whole assump- 
tion as to the connection of the victory of Sophocles with the 
Eurymedon battle, I leave to your judgment. But it cannot escape 
notice that the connection of the honor paid to Cimon and 
his fellow-commanders with the batde of Eurymedon is solely 
due to Kriiger's imagination, and has not the slightest warrant 
in our authorities. In that age the recovery of the bones of the 
hero-patron of Athens must have seemed a service quite as con- 
spicuous and as deserving of extraordinary honor as the winning 
of even so considerable a victory as that at the mouth of the 
Eurymedon. A little further on, p. 46, we read that the siege of 
Naxos has its date fixed to B. C. 473 by the fact that the flight of 
Themistocles to Asia was contemporaneous with it. This, however, 
is only another instance of the way in which he employs one fact, 
which itsell sadly stands in need of support, to buttress another 
which has been itself previously employed as one of the elements 
in the foundation on which the supporting fact rests. 

But the testimony of Thucydides, which Kr. accepts, assures us 
of the coincidence of two facts — the escape of Themistocles to Asia 
and the recent accession of Artaxerxes after the death of Xerxes ; 
and it will be of littie use to establish the probability that Themis- 
tocles crossed the Aegean in 473 or 472 if it remains certain that 
Artaxerxes did not succeed his father till 465. It is, therefore, 
indispensable for Kriiger to upset the evidence on which other 
chronologers have founded their conclusion that Xerxes was 
assassinated and Artaxerxes came to the throne in 465 or 464. 
He begins his argument upon this point by admitting that all the 
writers who give us any precise chronological statements agree 
that Artaxerxes ascended the throne in Ol. 78.4 = B. C. 465-4 ; 
and in a note he tells us that a certain Herr Kleinert, who in the 
interest of Biblical chronology had opposed his views in one of 
the theological journals, adduced no less than thirty ancient testi- 
monies in confirmation of the dates g^ven by Diodorus. But, he 
says, this assumption is not only inconsistent with the fully trust- 
worthy notices which have been adduced as to the time of the 
flight of Themistocles, but leads to conclusions which are in plain 
conflict with calculations that are perfectly certain and founded on 
evidence which cannot be assailed.' The first of these necessary 

' AUein diese Annahme ist nicht nur mit den v6llig zuverlSssigen Nach- 
richten iiber die Zeit der Flucht des Themistokles unvereinbar, sondern sie 
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but inadmissible inferences has respect to the connection of the 
story of Pausanias with the flight of Themistocles, about which I 
will speak later. Next, he says it will follow that the Eurymedon 
battle must be placed later than 465, the improbability of which 
has been shown above, " beweist zur Genuge." I think it will be 
admitted that this is arguing in a circle. We are not helped at all, 
he says, by the assumption of an interregnum between the 
death of Xerxes and the accession of Artaxerxes. We must 
assume, he maintains, that Thucydides and Charon of Lampsacus, 
who, according to Plutarch, gave the same account, conceived the 
accession of Artaxerxes as occurring two Olympiads or eight years 
earlier ; and the testimony of Charon must be regarded as most 
weighty, since he lived under Artaxerxes, and was, as an Asiatic, 
accustomed to base his calculations on the years of the Persian 
reigns ; and Charon could not possibly have placed the accession 
of Artaxerxes in 465 if he had before him the story of Themisto- 
cles and Pausanias arranged even approximately as it is given by 
Thucydides and Diodorus. We may therefore assume that both 
Thucydides and Charon placed the accession of Artaxerxes in 473. 
We have, then, for this date " zwei vollwichtige Gewahrsmanner " ; 
and hereafter Kriiger writes as if the testimony of Thucydides and 
Charon was distinctly in favor of the earlier date, and might be 
used, therefore, to controvert whatever opposing statements he 
finds elsewhere. He proceeds : " Plutarch says that the statement 
of Themistocles and Charon appears to him to harmonize better 
than that of the other authors he names with the chronological 
tables, though these are not quite precise ; but this does not give 
us much additional certitude, since Plutarch, as has been mentioned, 
connected the death of Themistocles with Cimon's battles off 
Cyprus in 449, and may very well have supposed that statements 
which placed Artaxerxes' accession in 465 were in harmony with 
Thucydides." It will be observed how Kriiger now takes it for a 
thing established that Thucydides recognized the year he has 
fixed upon as the date of that event. It is true, says Kr., that 
Diod. XI 69 gives the year 465, Ol. 78.4, for that of the accession 
of Artaxerxes, and it is well known that he largely follows Ephorus ;' 
but though he praises that historian's arrangement of his material, 

fUhrt auch zu Folgerungen mit denen sehr sichere, auf nicht anzutastende 
Zeugnisse gegrttndete Berechnungen im offenbarsten Widersprache stehn 

(P-53)- 

■ V 1 , 4 : 'E^o/oof TOf Koivd; ■Kp&.^ti^ avaypafuv ov fimov Kara Trjv U^iv o.'XTm 
Kara Tifv o'lKovoftiav eiriHrevxc. 
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he does not specially commend his chronological exactness, and 
we are not justified in assuming that either in Ephorus or in any- 
other of the historians named by Plutarch did Diodorus find the 
year 465 set down as that of Artaxerxes' accession. "If," he 
proceeds, " we may assume that these writers, as is indicated by 
the vague character of Plutarch's statement, gave their narrative of 
Themistocles' adventures without definition of years, it is very 
possible that their chronology agreed rather with the notice of 
Thucydides and Charon than with that of Diodorus." Here, again, 
it is assumed without shadow of proof that Thucydides is an 
authority for the earlier date, and also that Diodorus found no 
dates assigned in the writer he followed. If it were really the case, 
Kr. goes on to say, that Ephorus and the other authors referred to 
by Plutarch really made Artaxerxes succeed in 465, then we must 
attribute to Thucydides great carelessness of statement, and we 
shall be compelled to assign to the reign of Xerxes the Eurymedon 
battle and the so-called peace of Cimon. (This, be it observed, 
will be necessary only if we accept Kriiger's dates for these events.) 
But if this were true, how can we account for the fact that Athenian 
orators did not insist on the circumstance that the same king had 
twice made enormous efforts to subdue Hellas and been twice 
foiled ? It is true that Plutarch' represents the preparations made 
against Greece under the guidance of Themistocles to have taken 
place in the reign of Artaxerxes, and attributes the death of 
Themistocles to his despair of being able to fulfil his engagements 
to the king ; and Thucydides' also mentions the same connection 
as assigned by some authorities. But it has been proved above 
that these events took place shortly before the battle of Eury- 
medon. And yet Plutarch asserts in the most distinct way that 
Themistocles lived long and peacefully in Asia, and that it was not till 
the interference of the Athenians in the revolt of Egypt, and the 
subsequent successes of Cimon off Cyprus, which Kr. himself 
dates in 449, that the king called upon him to fulfil his engage- 
ments and reduce Greece under the Persian power. Kr. concludes 
this part of his argument in these terms : " We find it the prevailing 
tradition that Themistocles died before Eurymedon and under 
Artaxerxes ; and there is no trace of important deviation from this 
on the part of Ephorus, Dinon, Clitarchus, Heraclides ; and, there- 
fore, we may assume that these writers in regard to the time of 
Artaxerxes' accession varied only slightiy, if at all, from the date 

> Them. 31, Cim. 18. * I 138, 4- 
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to which Thucydides has led us ; and certainly they cannot be 
quoted in support of the statement of Diodorus and the Canon 
that Artax. came to the throne in 465." Here, again, it will be 
seen that Kr. assumes that Thucydides is distinctly in favor of hb 
determination ; whereas it is upon the testimony of Thucydides 
chiefly that other chronologists have based the ordinarily accepted 
date. It will be remembered that we know no more of Charon's 
testimony than this — that, according to Plutarch, he agreed with 
Thucydides in making Artaxerxes the king at the time of Themis- 
tocles' arrival in Asia. But Kr. has by this time convinced himself 
that both Thucydides and Charon give distinctly the date which 
he has fixed upon for the accession of Artaxerxes. Even if we 
suppose, says Kr., that these late and derivative writers did support 
the date of Diodorus, how can we venture to set their authority 
against the opposing statement of Charon, an Asiatic, who lived 
under both Xerxes and Artaxerxes, and against that of Thucydides, 
who must have gained his information about Themistocles from 
members of his family, and who has manifested his scrupulous 
attention to accuracy by the doubtful way in which he has referred 
to the story of the mode of his death ? The date of Xerxes' death 
(in 473) therefore is far the best established, and can only be upset by 
the most positive and cogent arguments. But no such arguments 
are forthcoming ; and we have much else which can be regarded 
as confirmatory of the earlier date. One of these additional supports 
is as follows, and one " von besonderm Gewicht " (p. 59). Ctesias, 
if the extracts of Photius are to be trusted, was able to report only 
one tale of adultery as occurring in the Persian royal family after 
Xerxes' return from Greece. But certainly if Xerxes had lived 
till 465, he must have had to narrate several more of the same sort. 
It is true, he goes on to say, that Ctesias states that Artaxerxes 
reigned 42 years — agreeing, it will be observed, nearly with the 
40 of Diodorus — and that this would place the death of Xerxes in 
01. 78.3 (B. C. 466), and so invalidate the inference he has just 
drawn ; but it is hazardous to oppose mere numbers, which are 
often falsified, to reasons of another sort. 

Kriiger assumes now, in his manner, that Ctesias has told us 
that Xerxes reigned only a short time after his return from Greece ; 
and thinks it worth while to cite other points of evidence to the 
same effect, though he admits that by themselves they would 
deserve little attention. It is not worth while to give these in 
detail ; one, which he speaks of as " erheblicher," is this of Justin : 
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Xerxes rex Persarum terror ante gentium, bello infeliciter gesto, 
etiam suis contemtui esse coepit ; and another is that Justin says 
Artaxerxes was puer admodum when Artabanus killed Xerxes, and 
this leads to a speculation as to the time at which Xerxes probably 
married Amestris, which it is not worth while for the present pur- 
pose to examine, though it gives Kriiger another opportunity of 
assuming the irreconcilable discrepancy between Diodorus and 
the Eusebian Canon on the one side, and Thucydides and Charon 
on the other. 

The contradiction, however, it is assumed, does exist ; and it is 
probably due to a corruption in the numeral letters, as is unques- 
tionably the case in many instances. We might assume in this 
particular case that a A has been removed from the figures giving 
the reign of Artaxerxes and attached to that of Xerxes ; but this 
would leave only eleven years for the reign of Xerxes, which is 
opposed to another statement. On the other hand, we may, with 
greater probability, suppose that the letters Ml (in Died, only m) 
or Mil (Ctesias), which we find given for the length of Artaxerxes' 
reign, have been corrupted out of an original mh, or 48. If this 
number 48 was the original and correct one, then since Arta- 
xerxes died in 425, his accession must have taken place in 473, the 
very year we have before fixed upon. This will, indeed, make the 
reign of Xerxes six or seven years shorter than is commonly 
assumed. But if we suppose that these figures were derived from 
Ctesias — and Ctesias, if we may trust the extracts made by Photius, 
gave no exact statement of the length of Xerxes' reign — then the 
years commonly assigned to him must have been arrived at by 
calculation, and so, naturally, the years were given to him which 
a false reading took away from the reign of Artaxerxes. 

We have still to examine the connection between the fortunes 
of Themistocles and those of Pausanias. It was probably a desire 
to bring these into harmony that set Kr. originally at the task of 
determining the death of Xerxes eight years earlier than the com- 
monly accepted date. It is most unfortunate that in narrating 
them Thucydides gives us not a single distinct intimation of the 
time at which any of them took place. We know only that 
Pausanias was sent out, probably in the spring of 477, in command 
of a fleet to the Asiatic coast. He reduced Cyprus, and then 
captured Byzantium. He seems to have passed a considerable 
time there, during which he manifested an intolerable arrogance 
and tyranny, and entered into communication with the Persian king 
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by the agency of the Eretrian Gongylus, dismissing without the 
consent of allies certain kinsmen of Xerxes who had been cap- 
tured in Byzantium. In consequence of this evil report he was 
recalled to Sparta and put upon his trial ; and though he was 
acquitted on the main charge of Medizing, he was not sent out 
again to exercise his command ; but he made his way, ov KikivaavTinv 
T&v AaKeRaifioviai', to Byzantium again in a ship of Hormion, and 
resuming his former practices, was forced by the Athenians to 
leave that city. He then took up his abode at Colonae, in the 
Troad ; and it was reported at Sparta that he was still carrying on 
his intercourse with the Persians and certainly doing no good 
there, (cm oIk in ayaB^ rqv fiovriv iroioviiei/os.' Accordingly, he 
received a peremptory order to return with the messenger to 
Sparta; and wishing to avoid suspicion as far as possible, and 
trusting that by the help of money he would be able to extricate 
himself from any serious danger, he did not disobey this command. 
He was at first imprisoned by the Ephori, but succeeded after a 

time in being again set at large, cireira Siairpa^afievos vfrrtpov e^^Xdt. 

The authorities at Sparta had by no means got rid of their suspi- 
cions, but they had secured no evidence of his treason sufficiently 
direct and convincing to justify them in proceeding summarily 
against him. There was no question, Thucydides assures us, that 
he was actually tampering with the Helots, holding out to them 
the bait of liberty and citizenship if they would aid him in carrying 
out his plans; and though some of the Helots informed the 
authorities of these intrigues, such was their slowness and reluctance 
to deal harshly with a man of the rank and dignity of Pausanias, 
that no final decision was taken till that Argilian slave to whom 
Pausanias had intrusted his last letter to Artabazus had given the 
Ephori the means of hearing his treasonable practices recounted 
by his own lips. Now, as I have said, in all this narrative there is 
not a single intimation of a date. It connects itself, however, 
directly with our main question — viz. the time of the escape of 
Themistocles to Asia, because we are told that the Spartans 
asserted that they had discovered that Themistocles was implicated 
in the treasonable designs of Pausanias ; and that it was in conse- 
quence of these representations that Themistocles, who had been 
ostracized, and had lived at first at Argos, found himself compelled 

'A. Pierson, Philol. XXVIII, p. 56, writes: Ttjv jiovrjv •KoiovfievoQ heisst 
nicht : er war vereinzelt, sondern er trennte sich vom allgemeinen griechischen 
interesse und nahm seinen eigenen weg. 
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to flee, first to Corcyra, and then to the court of Admetos, and 
finally to make his escape to Asia. The ostracism of Themistocles 
is placed by Diodorus and the chronologers generally in 471. 

I think, as I have intimated, that Kriiger's reason for recon- 
structing the chronology of this period was his desire to harmonize 
these accounts. He found in Diodorus the whole narrative of the 
later fortunes of Pausanias placed under the year 477 ; and he 
seems to have convinced himself that in this and other similar 
cases Diodorus intended to represent all the events which he thus 
narrates under a single date as occurring in one year. In the same 
way Diodorus gives the whole story of Themistocles, beginning 
with his ostracism, under the year 471. It is clear, says Kriiger, 
that these occurrences in the lives of the two men cannot have 
been separated by an interval of six years. They must in some 
way be approximated. Accordingly, he finds, by making a very 
modest estimate of the probable duration of the several stages in 
the downward career of Pausanias, that his death may be brought 
as low as 473. But, as he thinks he can get no lower, it is indis- 
pensable that the flight of Themistocles, which was certainly con- 
nected as a result with the fall of Pausanias, be carried backward 
some years above the date which the ordinary chronology fixes 
for it. There is no doubt that Kriiger's assumed motive was a 
reasonable one. He should, however, have felt that the region in 
which he might safely stretch things somewhat was in the 
story of Pausanias, where we are left absolutely without guidance 
as to the details of time. The period he passed in intrigues at 
Colonae may very likely have been longer, and that which was so 
spent after his second recall must almost certainly have been very 
much more extended than Kriiger estimates. We are not told 
how many communications passed between him and the king 
through the intervention of Artabazus; but we may infer that 
there were several, from the words in which the Argilian informer 

is described, 6 fixKKav ras TtKevralas |3u<r«\e« tVioroXas irp&s Apra^a^ov 

KOfuelv, and from the terms in which the man reproaches Pausanias — 
that, though he had always been faithful iv rats npos fiamXea SiaKovlais, 

jrpoT«/xi)d«i'ij eV Tcro) rots jroXXoIr t&v SiaKovrnv drroBavetv- It may also be 

observed that there is not a word to show that the charge brought 
by the Lacedaemonians against Themistocles followed immediately 
upon the condemnation of Pausanias. We are told that after his 
ostracism Themistocles lived at Argos and visited other parts of the 

Peloponnesus, ex""' ^'O'tov juev tV "Apyfi, enupoirav 8e (col h tIjv oXXijv 
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^iK<mhvr\(rav ; and it may very well have been the case that it was 
not until the Spartan authorities had discovered that these move- 
ments of Themistocles were dangerous to their supremacy that 
they decided to take active steps to have him put out of the way. 
There are indications in some casual notices in Herodotus (IX 35) 
that the Spartans had, in the two decades succeeding the Persian 
war, much trouble to secure their predominance in the Peloponnesus ; 
and the readiness of the Helots to avail themselves of the confu- 
sion caused by the earthquake in 464 and rise against their masters, 
indicates that the treasonable promises of Pausanias may have had 
an enduring effect which the Spartan authorities may not unrea- 
sonably have judged might be dangerously fostered if Themistocles 
were permitted to continue the practice, which Thucydides says 
he adopted when residing in Argos, of making excursions into 
various parts of the Peloponnesus. It seems to me that it is in 
the fact that the connected stories of Pausanias and Themistocles, 
reported to us as they are without the slightest indication of the 
time during which each particular phase lasted, admit of indefinite 
stretching or expansion at the points I have indicated, that the 
real solution of the difficulty which Kriiger felt is to be found. 
Since the greater part of this paper was written I have received 
Schafer's criticism and Kriiger's reply to it. I have just had time 
to read Schafer's program, and to glance at Kruger's answer. I 
see that Schafer, with the purpose no doubt of causing an approxi- 
mation between the end of Pausanias and that of Themistocles, 
assumes that the capture of Eion, which Thucydides mentions as 
the first action of the Athenians in their Hegemony, did not take 
place till 469. This appears to me quite as improbable as is the 
scheme which he opposes. Krager naturally fastens upon this as 
a supposition at once unwarranted and unlikely ; though it is not, 
as he represents, the keystone of Schafer's system, which cannot 
be touched without bringing the whole into confusion. I mention 
it only to show that the real difficulty in the situation lies in the 
connection of the two stories of Pausanias and Themistocles, and 
to insist once more that the only thing needed for bringing them 
into harmony is that we leave out of our calculation anything 
approaching to a determination of the exact time consumed during 
the several stages of the narratives, seeing that all such calculations 
must be due solely to our own estimate of what is probable, and 
have not in any case an iota of evidence to rest upon. I have not 
been able to do more than glance at Kriiger's reply to Schafer. It 
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is characterized by a tone of great confidence and still greater 
acerbity ; but I have not been able to discover that he has adduced 
any, even the smallest, additional evidence in support of his posi- 
tion. It is almost comical to see how he continues to pose as 
the defender of the authenticity of the statements of Thucydides 
which he assumes are the objects of attack on the part of his 
opponents. He says,' " Either the Canon and company " — meaning 
the crowd of witnesses adduced by Kleinert to confirm the state- 
ment of Diodorus that Artaxerxes reigned 40 years — "all of them 
witnesses of the second or third rank, are in error, or Thucydides 
has made a false statement as to the accession of Artaxerxes." 
And again : " I must again insist that a single witness like Thucyd- 
ides, a contemporary, appears to me of unquestionably greater 
weight than all these thirty." This affectation of jealousy for 
the credit of Thucydides takes a comical aspect when we 
remember that Thucydides gives us the date of Artaxerxes' death 
only; that Diodorus and the despised thirty witnesses say he 
reigned for 40 years, which will put his accession at the end of 
464 ; that Ctesias alone gives 42 years, which will fix his accession 
in 465 ; and that it is only Kriiger himself who, by turning Ctesias' 
42 into 48, thrusts it back to 473. 

There is another matter — the revolt of the island of Thasos — the 
time of which is exactly defined by statements of Thucydides, 
and which, if admitted, will serve to keep the Asiatic voyage of 
Themistocles at the date usually assigned to it. I will not go into 
the particulars of this, but will just quote what Clinton says as to 
the way in which Kriiger gets over it. It must be remembered 
that Kriiger translated into Latin the second volume of Clinton's 
Fasti Hellenici, making corrections and other changes. Kriiger 
says : " Neque vero Thucydidis rationes Clintonis computationi 
fevere alio loco monstrabo." Clinton remarks : "At 465, where 
Thucydides is quoted, I find only this remark : ' Ex meis rationibus 
Thasii anno quadringentesimo sexagesimo septimo defecerunt : 
vide tabulas meas.' At 437, where I again treat the subject, the 
translator is silent." 

There is one other point in Kriiger's chronological system 
which has produced grave results, but which I can only just men- 
tion. It will be remembered that Thucydides finds fault with 
Hellanicus because he had treated of matters in his 'Ar^ir, /3pax*W 
« Koj roif x/w>»'ow oi" aitpi^Sr. Kriiger bases upon this one of his 

> Krit. An. p. 28. 
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most vital principles. If Thucydides rebuked Hellanicus for 
inaccuracy in his chronology, it may be taken for granted that 
Thucydides imposed upon himself the rule of never stating any 
event or portion of an event out of its exact chronological order. 
In order to force the narrative to conform to this canon, he is com- 
pelled to alter in one chapter S«a70) into rerdpr^ in defiance of all 
MSS and of the evidence of Diodorus, making the so-called 
third Messenian war end in its fourth and not in its tenth year. 
In this, so far as I can see, he has been followed by no editor 
except Classen. In another case, c. 109, §2, where Kriiger him- 
self admits that a certain occurrence must have taken place probably 
a year before that which precedes it in the narrative, the difficulty 
is surmounted by insisting on the fact that that occurrence did not 
have its intended result. Only the failure of the attempt was of 
importance ; and accordingly it is mentioned where this failure was 
operative — in causing the sending of a Persian army to drive the 
Athenians out of Egypt. 

C. D. Morris. 



